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DISCIPLINARY ACTION AGAINST 
CONTROLLING AGENCIES OF PUB- 
LICLY SUPPORTED EDUCATIONAL 


INSTITUTIONS 


THE controlling agencies of educational institutions 
contemplated in this report are the state legislatures 
and the governing boards. 

The legislative agencies present a problem because 
of recurring instances on the part of certain members 
of the state legislatures to interfere with the internal 
administration of educational institutions. They do 
this by attempting, and sometimes succeeding in, tying 
conditions to appropriation bills which seek to ac- 
complish ulterior motives. At other times acts are 
passed which forbid and seriously penalize the teach- 
ing of certain doctrines considered dangerous simply 
because they happen to run counter to previously 
accepted notions. They therefore tend to block educa- 
tional progress. 

Members of the legislature are not, as a general 
rule, qualified to speak with authority concerning 
educational policy. Regardless of how influential the 
friends of education may be in legislative matters, 
hardly, if ever, does an appropriation bill pass any 
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of the state legislatures without embracing one or 
more pet peeves of certain legislators. The conse- 
quence is, at times, to inject into educational matters 
arrangements which smack of the ridiculous. By 
common consent among serious students of educational 
policy it is unwise for legislatures to have the right 
to interfere with the internal administration of edu- 
cational institutions. 

It is important, therefore, as a disciplinary meas- 
ure, that state legislatures be made powerless with 
regard to most things relating to internal administra- 
tion of institutions of higher education. 

The problem of interference by state legislatures 
with the operation of educational institutions has been 
with us ever since the Dartmouth College Case, de- 
cided by the United States Supreme Court in 1819. 
No other decision of the Supreme Court has been 
more far-reaching in import than has the Dartmouth 
College Case. Under this decision faithfulness to 


contracts, so far as interference from the government 
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goes, is made a matter of constitutional law. For us, 
however, its importance bears especially on its effect 
on publicly supported colleges and universities. 

The whole story is too much to tell here. But as 
a consequence of the Dartmouth College Case the 
publicly supported educational institutions fall into 
four classes. 

The first group consists of those not recognized as 
having anything in the nature of a corporate status 
apart from the state government. Not possessing 
anything in the nature of a corporate status, institu- 
tions coming under this heading have no contractual 
rights which the state has to respect. These institu- 
tions are completely amenable to the whims of the 
legislatures. They represent a perfect escape from 
the Dartmouth College Case. Under this heading 
belong the educational institutions of the states of 
Iowa, Kansas, North Dakota, and a few others. 

Under the second heading belong the great majority 
of the state colleges and universities, which have a 
quasi corporate status. By this is meant that in some 
respects they possess corporate existences apart from 
the state governments. To the extent that their cor- 
porate existence has been recognized apart from the 
state government they have immunity from interfer- 
ence by the state, if such an interference amounts 
to an impairment of the obligation of contracts. The 
field of immunity, however, is in most instances so 


narrowly limited that they are not much better off 


than those falling under the first heading. It hap- 
pens, however, that the Texas colleges and universities 
fall under this heading. At least it has been so con- 
sidered. There is good reason, nevertheless, to assume 
that the University of Texas and the A. & M. College 
do not have to be thus hedged about. 

Under the third heading are institutions which have 
in one way or another attained to a definite corporate 
status, even though existing under acts of legislation. 
Two of these are strictly private corporations because 
of a peculiar arrangement between them and the state 
governments under which they operate. They are 
Cornell University of New York and Rutgers Uni- 
versity of New Jersey. Just as independent as 
Cornell and Rutgers are institutions such as the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Indiana University, the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, and possibly Ohio State. Insti- 
tutions like these have little to fear in the matter 
of attempts at interference by the legislatures in 
their internal administration. The reason for this is 
that such attempts at internal administration may be 
shown to be impairments of the obligations-of-con- 
tracts clause of the United States Constitution. 

However secure these institutions may appear in 
their immunity from interference by the legislature, 
their position is far less secure than is the case with 
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those institutions falling under the fourth heading, 
Here the highest educational institutions have that 
which has come to be known as the constitutiona] 
status. Such institutions have powers commensurate 
with the legislatures. To the usual subdivision of the 
governmental functions into legislative, executive, and 
judicial they have added a fourth—the educational 
function. In some ways their position is somewhat 
more dignified than that occupied by the executive 
department and by the judiciary; that is, they are 
even less dependent on the legislatures for their finan- 
cial support than are the executives and the courts, 
The states which have taken this sensational step in 
establishing their institutions of higher learning are 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Michigan, and Minnesota. 
Following the lead of the states mentioned above, 
others are working at the problem of setting their 
houses in order. 

The University of Minnesota was the first to attain 
to the position of an independent state governmental 
agency. Because of this it may be well to relate how 
it came about. 


The Board of Regents of the University of Minnesota 
has full control of the funds and property of the uni- 
versity by virtue of a clause of the constitution of 1858. 
In a significant decision of the supreme court in 1928, a 
large sphere of independence in the management of the 
university was marked out for the board of regents. Sub- 
sequently the board adopted a plan for the erection of a 
dormitory without legislative authorization. It proposed 
to build a hall costing $300,000, applying to the purpose 
the current rentals from certain houses already existing 
on its campus, and the surplus earnings of the university 
press. The remainder of the required amount was to be 
secured by borrowing and by the sale of so-called ‘‘four 
and one-half per cent Dormitory Serial Gold Bonds’’ 
which pledged nothing but the net earnings of the build- 
ing to be erected. 

Suit was brought to enjoin the board from proceeding 
with this plan on the ground that the rentals from the 
designated houses had already been appropriated by the 
legislature to a different university purpose, that the ac- 
cumulation of profits from the operation of the press in 
competition with private business was unlawful, and that 
the proposed bonds amounted to the loaning of the credit 
of the state. The Supreme Court denied all these con- 
tentions and refused to interfere. It pointed out that if 
the legislature had appropriated the income from the uni- 
versity houses to the university, it had no more than 
given the university what was already its own, since the 
board of regents has exclusive control of the income of 
the institution, and the legislature is without authority to 
interfere in its internal management.1 


The case in which the question was decided was 
Fannin v. Regents, 183 Minn., 222, 236 N. W. 217. 


1‘*The Colleges and the Courts,’’ pp. 488-89. Car- 


negie Foundation Bulletin, 1936. 
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The doctrine was reaffirmed in State ex rel. Peterson 
y. Quinliven, (Minn.) 268 N. W. 858 (1936). 


The change was held by the attorney general to require 
that the regents of the university should cease to be ap- 
pointed by the governor, and should henceforth be chosen 
by the legislature in joint session, as required in the 
original charter of the university and confirmed in the 
constitution of the state. Subsequently, another attorney 
general expressed a contrary opinion, and a suit in quo 
warranto was brought against one of the regents, who had 
been elected by the legislature, to test his right to the 
office. 

The contention was that under the Federal and state 
constitutions all appointing power in a state belongs to 
the executive. It was further argued at length that the 
territorial charter of the university was thus in conflict 
with the territorial organie act, and must be regarded 
as void ab initio and incapable of being made effective 
and perpetuated in the state constitution. The court 
brushed aside these arguments, saying: 

The whole matter of university administration is re- 
moved from the field covered by our state constitutional 
provision for division of the powers of government into 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments. The 
subject is one of state rather than of Federal jurisdic- 
tion. . 

Although the Federal Constitution guarantees to the 
people of each state a republican form of government, 
this does not necessarily mean a government having an 
exclusive threefold division of powers. Thus we have a 
second reaffirmation of the independence of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota from the other branches of the state 
government; and the method of choosing the regents 
which was prescribed in the territorial charter and re- 
vived in 1928 now has the sanction of the highest court 
in the state.2 


The University of Minnesota attained to the high 
position noted above by a sort of fortuitous occur- 
rence in its legal history. The terms and conditions 
of the original charter granted to the institution be- 
fore Minnesota became a state were reaffirmed when 
the constitution of the state was adopted. The deci- 
sions of the supreme court of that state amounted to 
the assertion that the University of Minnesota had thus 
acquired a legal status analogous to that of Dartmouth 
College. It could not be modified by the legislature. 

As noted, other states which have followed the lead 
of Minnesota are California, Colorado, Idaho, and 
Michigan. Steps to the same end have been taken in 
the State of Utah. The peculiar advantage which the 
Oklahoma A. & M. possesses over other educational 
institutions in that state is traceable to the method 
of selecting the directors of that institution provided 
in the consitution of the state. 

It is well known to students of Texas jurisprudence 
that the foundation for the University of Texas and 


2Ibid., pp. 35 f. 
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the Agricultural and Mechanical College is laid in the 
constitution. Much in the way it was done in Min- 
nesota, the present constitution of this state reaffirms 
provisions of a former constitution. We thus have 
here what would appear to be a perfect setting for 
our highest educational institutions to render them- 
selves immune to legislative interference. There is 
apparently no better known plan for disciplinary 
action against legislators who are out of sympathy 
with educational progress. 

Disciplinary action against controlling boards of 
educational institutions presents a problem of more 
perplexity. The constitutional status would seem to 
aggravate rather than simplify the problem. It is 
not illogical, however, to consider that impeachment 
proceedings may be applicable here. Those persons 
who laid foundations for our educational institutions 
for some reason failed to provide plans for con- 
trolling boards of educational institutions that do not 
measure up to the high responsibility imposed on 
them. An arrangement such as prevails in Minnesota 
of denying to the Governor the power of appointment 
may be conducive to the selection of men well qualified 
for the functions to be performed. As was noted, 
vacancies on the governing board of the University of 
Minnesota are filled by both houses of the legislature 
meeting in a joint session. The Governor apparently 
has nothing whatever to do with it except possibly to 
call to the attention of the legislature that the vacancy 
exists. The legislature even in joint session of both 
houses could, however, make a mistake. Some plan 
should most certainly exist for removal of any mem- 
ber, or for that matter, every member of the govern- 
ing board, if it can be shown conclusively that they 
have failed in the performance of their duties. Thaf 
the problem needs constructive attention of the high- 
est order is apparent from the many controversies 
that develop. 

It is not the purpose of this report to set out in 
detail wherein these governing boards may behave in 
such a way as to eall for disciplinary action. In 
general, they may be neglectful of duty, they may 
underhandedly use their influence to further their 
own interest in disregard of that of the institutions 
in their charge, they may be indiscreet and overbear- 
ing in their dealings with persons in their employ, 
and they may dismiss employees under circumstances 
which tend to impair rather than improve the efficiency 
and the morale of those remaining on the pay rolls. 
The last point mentioned is the kind of thing which 
has been the occasion of most comment. 

Opportunity for relief may exist, to be sure, in 
courts of law. Further, if the action is flagrant be 
yond power of endurance, there is a remote chance of 
relief by legislative action. An illustration of action 
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in court occurred in the State of Montana in 1937. 
This resulted from an effort of the board to dismiss 
the librarian. The victim was able to show in court 
that the attempt at dismissal was in violation of rules 
of tenure in existence when he was employed. The 
librarian was by mandamus restored to his position. 
[State ex rel. Keeney v. Ayers, (Mont.) 92 P. 2nd 
306 (1939) }. 

An illustration of legislative action setting aside a 
dismissal occurred in the State of Kansas in 1925. 
In that year the Kansas State Board of Administra- 
tion summarily dismissed the chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Having failed to secure a judg- 
ment in his favor in a court of equity, an appeal was 
made by the chancellor directly to the legislature. The 
result was that the legislature removed the five insti- 
tutions of higher learning from the State Board of 
Administration and placed them under a _ newly 
created State Board of Regents. 
appointed the chancellor—Chanceellor Lindley. 

Instances such as these stand out for the reason 
that the intended victims were successful in resisting 
efforts of governing boards to fire them. After all 
the real hero gains his point and saves his own neck. 
But the great majority of persons fired have failed 
in their efforts to gain reinstatement. In some cases 
the dismissals were sufficiently offensive to the sensi- 
bilities of organized educational groups to call for 
disciplinary action by those bodies. Pressure of this 
kind invariably succeeds in causing the educational 
institution to mend its ways. It does not, however, 
always provide relief for those persons who have suf- 
fered. Such extreme measures most certainly should 
not be necessary. They indicate merely that there 
does not at this time exist any effective plan for dis- 
ciplinary action against governing boards of insti- 
tutions of higher education. Hidden from view are 
many instances of flagrant injustices which would not 
have occurred had these controlling boards known in 
advance that they could themselves be called on the 
mat if they failed to measure up to the high respon- 
sibilities imposed on them. 

The fact that the great majority of those persons 
who serve on the governing boards of educational in- 
stitutions with unselfish and patriotic motives sacrifice 
time and money in helping to maintain high educa- 
tional standards is no reason for not taking steps to 
prevent those who fail to measure up to the respon- 
sibilities imposed on them from obstructing educa- 
tional progress. For some strange reason no steps 
have thus far been taken. In the main, the attitude 
of persons concerned has been merely that of hoping 
for better luck next time. They examine with a feel- 
ing Of disgust mingled with fear and trembling the 
expiration date of the terms of service of members 
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of the board whose actions have caused misgivings, 
They hope, and I am not sure that they do not some- 
times pray, that some kind of corrective force wil] 
assert itself when the names of certain members of 
the board come up for reappointment. Happily, 
sometimes their prayers are answered. 

There has been one instance when an effort was 
made to provide a remedy by law. This oceurred in 
the State of Washington in the 1920’s. In that state 
a statute authorizes the Governor of the state to 
remove from office anyone not subject to impeach- 
ment, if the Governor considers him guilty of mis- 
conduct. In 1927 acting under the authority of that 
statute the Governor of the state removed from office 
two members of the board of regents of the Univer- 
sity of Washington. Apparently in the absence of an 
enabling act the governors of other states are power- 
less. The most that. they can do is to request resigna- 
tion. 

Needless to say, the Governor can have too many 
other motives for removing from office members of 
governing boards of educational institutions than 
that of elevating standards of education for any such 
discretionary power to rest in the hands of the govy- 
ernor of the state. More than likely the Governor 


will be connected with any coterie which may be at- 
tempting to emasculate the institution. That was cer- 
tainly the situation in the State of Louisiana. 


There is, however, some possibility of relief in 
eourts of equity. Citations issued on governing 
boards of institutions of higher learning are, to say 
the least, undignified. This plan has been employed, 
however, in at least one case. In the year 1877, an 
equity court repossessed the Illinois Agricultural Col- 
lege from its previous managing board and placed it 
in other hands. The reason for this action, however, 
was gross neglect of duty extending over a period of 
fifteen years. 

Unless it can be said finally that the position occu- 
pied by these governing boards is a fiduciary one, 
actions in the court of equity would not prevail. 
There appears a slight suggestion in a Texas case— 
that of State v. Willingham; Texas Technological Col- 
lege v. Kirby, District Judge, et al., 128 S. W. 454— 
that this position would not be considered a fiduciary 
in this state. The language of the Supreme Court in 
this connection was as follows: 


The effect of the injunction was to restrict the board 
of directors of Texas Technological College in the exer- 
cise of their judgment in the discharge of a duty im- 
posed on them by statute, and to that extent to substitute 
therefor the judgment of the judge of tie trial court. 
This amounts to an attempt to supervise in a limited way 
the manner and method of the performance of the duties 
imposed on the board by the statutes of Texas. This, no 
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trial judge, under the constitution and statutes of this 
state, has authority to do; and such attempted act on 
his part is plainly beyond his power. 


Two other lines of procedure suggest themselves. 
One of these radiates from the office of the Attorney 
General of the state and the other is of course an 
investigation by the grand jury. 

There is, to be sure, almost an unending array of 
questions whieh may be submitted to the Attorney 
General. Although his rulings are not final, they have 
an aspect of finality and are final unless overruled 
by a court. An outstanding question which might 
be submitted to the Attorney General is whether or 
not certain contingencies might under the law in- 
capacitate the board to perform functions as a board. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that a majority of 
the board is dominated by one man because of inter- 
business connections. If it ean be shown that certain 
members are no longer free agents because of intimi- 
dation by one man, are not votes cast under this cir- 
cumstanee, that is, under duress, null and void? A 
ruling from the office of the Attorney General to the 
effect that an action thus taken was not an action of 
a governing board within the meaning of the law may 
be all that it would take to clarify what otherwise had 
been the foundation of many misgivings. 

The extreme remedy for all such matters as this is, 
of course, an investigation by the grand jury. The 
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grand jury, however, is concerned only with criminal 
matters. Because of this use is made of the grand 
jury only as a sort of last resort. If an indictment 
comes as a result of the grand jury investigation 
somebody will be forced to stand trial. The common 
law crime, malfeasance in office, is the one most likely 
to be the foundation of the cause of action. It would 
seem that the fear that some one might raise the issue 
before a grand jury of malfeasance in office would be 
enough, almost in and of itself, to force members of 
governing boards to behave themselves. 

The following is a definition of malfeasance in 
office : 


It is malfeasance and a misdemeanor at common law 
for any public officer, in the exercise of, or under the 
color of exercising, the duties of his office, to do any 
illegal act, or abuse any discretionary power with which 
he is invested by law, from an improper motive. (‘‘Out- 
lines for Review of the Fundamental Principles of the 
Law,’’ by W. L. Clark, p. 118). 


All of the courses of action here referred to are 
too remote for consistent and practical use. The sim- 
ple and unadulterated truth is that there does not 
exist any dignified method of bringing to a focus and 
setting into motion correctives for irregularities of 
governing boards of educational institutions. The 
problem needs constructive attention. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF EDUCATION 

THE movements which are current in many coun- 
tries to reorganize their educational systems and to 
provide equality of educational opportunities in place 
of the traditional dual systems of elementary edu- 
cation for the masses and secondary education for 
a minority have brought in their train a large number 
of problems which must be solved in the near future. 
There is general agreement that primary education 
should be continued up to the age of eleven or twelve 
and that all pupils should have some form of secon- 
dary education for at least four years, that is, up to 
the age of fifteen. The importance of providing a 
fuller edueation for all, from the point of view of 
both national welfare and individual well-being, is 
generally recognized. 

The first problem that has arisen is to find a defi- 
nition of secondary education under which each pupil 
can receive that education which is best. suited to his 
abilities. As in the United States some four decades 
ago, it is realized that different types of secondary 
education must be provided. In England and France 
three such types are to be provided—an academic, 


a general, and a technical. It is here that the most 
serious difficulty arises—how to determine the type 
most suited to the abilities, aptitudes, and needs of 
each pupil. The tradition of secondary education 
with its emphasis on academic studies has left its 
mark on the popular mind. The result in both Eng- 
land and France is that parents tend to look upon 
any course that is not strictly academic as an in- 
ferior substitute. In England some local authorittes 
plan to solve this problem by establishing “multi- 
lateral” schools somewhat similar to the American 
comprehensive high school. Unfortunately those who 
favor this solution have not realized that the American 
high school has not yet solved the difficult problem, 
which a distinguished English administrator once de- 
fined as that of providing “the right education for the 
right pupil under the right teacher,” or, as an Amer- 
ican educator put it, “of finding out what a pupil can 
do and helping him to do it.” 

It will be recognized by those who have read the 
Harvard report, “General Education in a Free So- 
ciety,” that England and France have reached the 
stage where they must choose between the Jeffersonian 
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and Jacksonian principles. In these countries, as in 
the United States, the issue that underlies the admin- 
istrative task of the proper distribution of eduea- 
tion is how to discover, encourage, and educate talent 
whether in the humanities, the sciences, or any other 
area of intellectual training. 

Nor is the question limited to secondary education. 
One of the problems which is being discussed in Eng- 
land concerns the numbers for whom opportunities 
for higher education should be provided. This raises 
the question of the function of higher education— 
whether it should be limited to the advancement of 
knowledge and research, or whether, like the Amer- 
ican universities, it should provide all types of prepa- 
ration needed to carry on national activities. The 
probability is that a proposal to double the existing 
opportunities for higher education will carry the day 
and that new types of studies will ultimately have to 
be introduced in the light of the nation’s need for 
well-prepared personnel and the absorptive capacity 
of the nation in professional and semiprofessional em- 
ployment. 

UNESCO during the past year undertook a study 
of “Fundamental Edueation.” The problems dis- 
cussed above may well be made the subjects of con- 
ferences convened by UNESCO for the exchange of 
ideas on problems and issues which are coming to be 
universal in character.—I. L. K. 


UNESCO’S PROGRAM IN PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE HUMANITIES 

A MEETING of the Committee of Experts was held 
in Paris in September to advise UNESCO as to its 
program for 1948 in the fields of philosophy and the 
humanities. Senor Salvador Madariaga was chairman 
of the committee; D. W. Brogan, of Cambridge, chair- 
man of the subcommittee on the humanities; and Ake 
Petzill, of Lund, chairman of the subcommittee on 
philosophy. The committee members included the fol- 
lowing from the United States: Marvin Farber, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo; Charles R. Morey, Princeton Uni- 
versity; and Richard M. Shryock, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The recommendations of the committee are divided 
into three groups: 

1. Service activities 
tion and dissemination of information bearing on re- 
search, learned institutions, and scientific, scholarly 
personnel; and exchange of books and other materials. 
It was recommended that UNESCO assign funds for 
grants in philosophy and the humanities on a seale 
similar to those made available for the natural sciences. 

2. The federation of the various international or- 
ganizations of the humanities in an international 
council comparable to the International Council of 





exchange of persons; collee- 
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Scientific Unions and the creation through UNESCO 
of international associations in those regions of hy. 
manistic studies where none exists. 

3. The need of improved and extended bibliogra- 
phies, of yearbooks in the different branches of the 
field, and of improvement in the international cireula- 
tion of articles in learned journals all over the world, 
Emphasis was placed on UNESCO’s program for the 
translation of the elassics as a means by which phi- 
losophy and the humanities may contribute to the 
work of the organization as a whole. Two new inter- 
national collections were proposed: one of pictorial 
documents showing the development of cultural phe- 
nomena and ideas; the other, a library of records and 
sound tracks. 

The following projects were recommended, designed 
to apply the resources of philosophy and the humani- 
ties to the present moral, intellectual, and practical 
crisis of the world and to improve international under- 
standing: 

1. An investigation of the philosophic grounds of the 
present conflict of ideologies. 

2. An exploration of conflicts which are in the course 
of development between cultures. This is to supplement 
the general study of cultures which UNESCO is under- 
taking. 


GIFT PUBLICATIONS FOR THE 
JAPANESE PEOPLE 


Water Crospy EELLS, adviser on higher educa- 
tion, C. I. and KE. Section, General Headquarters, 
SCAP, recently sent to ScHOoL AND SOCIETY a com- 
munication containing suggestions for the sending of 
gift books and periodicals, up to a maximum of 70 
pounds, to the Japanese people. 

Books or other publications may not be addressed 
directly to Japanese nationals or organizations, but 
may be forwarded through the authorized channel. 
All gift publications must be addressed as follows: 
Chief, Civil Information and Edueation Section, Gen- 
eral Headquarters, Supreme Commander for the Al- 
lied Powers, APO 500, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, 
California. In a corner of the address label should 
appear the statement: “For Military Agency: Gift 
Publications.” 

Inner labels should be inserted in the package to 
indicate the intended recipient, but the sender should 
also write a letter to the chief of the C. I. and E. 
specifying the publications sent, the names of Japa- 
nese individuals or organizations for whom intended, 
and any special instructions. The ultimate recipients 
will be responsible for acknowledging the gifts. 


HIGH-SCHOOL DIPLOMAS FOR VETERANS 


VeETERANS whose high-school education was inter- 
rupted by the war may, in most eases, obtain diplomas 
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by passing tests given at Veterans Testing Service 
centers, according to an announcement by the Vet- 
erans Administration released under date of Novem- 
ber 3. Such agencies, organized by state education 
departments in co-operation with the American Coun- 
cil on Edueation, are being established throughout the 
country in or near every community with a VA re- 
cional office or guidance center. 

The examinations administered to veterans are the 
General Educational Development (GED) tests pre- 
pared by the USAFI. These stress general informa- 
tion, rather than specific facts, and take into account 
the veteran’s experience and educational development 
in the Armed Forces, as well as his informal or self- 
educational experiences. 

Veterans may also apply for tests for academic 
credit for individual subjects, but they should first 
determine whether the educational institutions will 
accept the test results for conversion into credits. 
Tests are available in 60 subjects. The addresses of 
the nearest Veterans Testing Service centers may be 
ascertained from the VA vocational advisers and 
training officers. 


COMIC BOOKS AND CHARACTER 


THE common belief that the reading of comie strips 
and books by children is deleterious to their characters 
and moral habits is incorrect, according to three sur- 
veys conducted under the auspices of the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and published in 
the October, 1947, issue of California Parent Teacher. 
The general conclusions of the surveys point out that 
comic-book reading does not oceupy the major portion 
of children’s recreational time; and that most of the 
materials read by children deal with animals and pure 
fun, and not with horror, violence, or sex. 


Notes ad News 
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The studies were carried out by three graduate stu- 
dents of the Stanford University School of Edueation, 
Raymond P. Whitfield, of Palo Alto; and Chester E. 
Shamel and William H. Drummond of Menlo Park, all 
under the direction of Lawrence G. Thomas, associate 
professor of education. 


THE FRANK BELL APPLEBY SCHOLARSHIP 
AT CLAREMONT MEN’S COLLEGE 

AN international-scholarship endowment of $75,000 
was pledged to Claremont (Calif.) Men’s College on 
October 5 by Mrs. Jerene Appleby Harnish, publisher 
of the Daily Report of Ontario (Calif.). The scholar- 
ship, which has been established in memory of Mrs. 
Harnish’s late husband, former editor and publisher 
of the Report, is intended for “students of distinction 
and promise from Siam.” In the event that there is 
no qualified Siamese student, the award shall be made 
to other foreign students, preferably from Latin 
America. It will provide a two-year fellowship for 
upper-division students and will cover the normal col- 
lege expenses of a resident student, including room, 
board, tuition, and incidental expense. 

Arrangements are now being set up through the 
Department of State and officials of the Siamese gov- 
ernment in Washington and Bangkok to send a 
Siamese student to the college for the year 1948-49. 
Entering the junior year, he will be joined the follow- 
ing year by another fellowship recipient, thus main- 
taining in the student body one junior and one senior 
student from Siam. 

The establishment of the scholarship fund affords 
the college the oportunity of initiating its program 
“to present foreign students with training specifically 
in the realm of American government and business 
administration as a force in furthering international 
understanding.” 








Report on increase in membership for week ending 
December 1: 2. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Cart W. McInrosu, dean of men and acting presi- 
dent, Southern Branch, University of Idaho (Poea- 
tello), assumed new duties as president of the state 
college, November 17, succeeding John R. Nichols, 
who was recently named president, New Mexico Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts (State Col- 
lege). 


Witsy T. Goocu, professor of chemistry and chair- 
man of the graduate council, Baylor University 








(Waco, Tex.), has been named interim president to 
serve until a suceessor to Pat M. Neff can be ap- 
pointed. Dr. Neff, whose resignation was reported in 
ScHoot AND Society, November 29, will leave the 
university on December 31. 


Dean E. McHEnry, associate professor of political 
science, University of California (Los Angeles), has 
been appointed dean, Division of Social Sciences, ~ 
College of Letters and Science. Dr. McHenry’s ap- 
pointment completes the organization of four divi- 
sional deanships in the college. 


Eow1n J. Finan, professor of mathematics, the 
Catholic University of America (Washington, D. C.), 
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Greek and Latin, as dean, Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. Dr. McGuire will devote all his time to 
teaching. The following deans have been reap- 
pointed: the Very Reverend John Quasten, School 
of Sacred Theology; the Very Reverend Hubert L. 
Motry, School of Canon Law; the Very Reverend 
Ignatius Smith, O.P., School of Philosophy; Anthony 
J. Seullen, School of Engineering and Architecture; 
Sister M. Olivia Gowan, O.S.B., School of Nursing 
Education; the Very Reverend James M. Campbell, 
College of Arts and Sciences; and the Very Reverend 
Monsignor John J. MeClafferty, National Catholic 
School of Social Service. Promoted to full profes- 
sorships are the following: the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Fulton J. Sheen and Father Smith (philoso- 
phy), the Reverend John Tracy Ellis (history), the 
Reverend Hugh T. O’Neill (dogmatic and ascetic 
theology), George D. Rock (physies), William Gard- 
ner Lynn (biology), and Frank A. Biberstein (civil 
engineering). Roy J. Deferrari has been reappointed 
general secretary of the university. The Reverend 
Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B., former head of the 
department of psychology, who became a Carthusian 
monk at the Cartuga de Miraflores Foundation near 
Brugo (Spain), has been named professor emeritus 
of psychology and psychiatry. 


Jacop H. CUNNINGHAM has been appointed dean of 
students, Lynchburg (Va.) College. 


RutH CLEMENTS was recently appointed director 
of education, West Baltimore General Hospital. 


GERTRUDE ELEANOR CLIFTON, whose appointment as 
director of students, New Jersey College for Women, 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, September 16, 
1944, has assumed new duties as director of admis- 
sions, Goucher College (Baltimore). 


JouHN Hunter Dermo.p, former assistant to the 
secretary of Cornell University, has been appointed 
director of public relations and administrative as- 
sistant to Richard L. Greene, president, Wells Col- 
lege (Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y.). Dorothy Winifred 
Curtiss, secretary of the faculty, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, will sueceed Mrs. Court- 
ney P. Hall, as librarian, February 1, 1948. Mrs. 
Hall will join her husband, whose appointment as 
associate professor of history and political science, 
“Sampson College (Geneva, N. Y.), was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, October 18. 


THE following changes in staff at the University 
of Michigan were approved, November 22: Appoint- 
ments, Lawrence E. Vredevoe, assistant director, Bu- 
reau of Cooperation with Educational Institutions; 
Richard Brauer, professor of mathematics; Carl E. 








has succeeded Martin R. P. MeGuire, professor of 
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Buck, resident lecturer in public-health practice; Gun- 
nar Hok, research engineer; Leslie S. O’Bannon, visit- 
ing professor of mechanical engineering; and Liey- 
tenant Colonel Paul V. Kiehl, Medical Corps, as. 
sistant professor of military tactics and science. 
Leaves of absence for one year, effective February 1, 
1948, were granted to George G. Brown, chairman of 
the department of chemical and metallurgical engi- 
neering, and to Jesse Ormondroyd, of the department 
of engineering mechanies, to serve as co-ordinator of 
basic research in the university’s department of engi- 
neering research. 


CLARENCE R. Wy ik, JR., chairman of the depart- 
ment of mathematics and acting dean, College of 
Engineering Sciences, Army Air Forces Institute of 
Technology (Dayton, Ohio), will succeed Ernest W. 
Pehrson as head of the department of mathematics, 
University of Utah, January 1, 1948, when the latter 
will have reached the age of retirement. 


A. A. WELLCK, formerly associate professor of psy- 
chology, Western Illinois State College (Macomb), 
assumed new duties, November 1, as head of the uni- 
versity counseling and testing service, the University 
of New Mexico. 


H. Harvarp ARNASON, former instructor in the de- 
partment of art, Northwestern University, has been 
named professor of art and chairman of the newly 
established department, College of Science, Literature 
and the Arts, University of Minnesota. The depart- 
ment, plans for which have been “under discussion 
for almost two decades,” will co-ordinate the courses 
in art in the college, the fine-arts courses and studio 
work formerly offered in the School of Architecture 
and other divisions of the Institute of Technology, 
and the university gallery. 


Mary Cay has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of home economies, State Teachers College 
(Morehead, Ky.). 


Lesuie H. Farser, psychiatrist, formerly a member 
of the staff of Saint Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington 
(D. C.), has been appointed to the staff of the Vet- 
erans Counseling Center, University of California 
(Berkeley). 


Perer E. Kye, professor of metallurgy, Cornell 
University, has been appointed first incumbent of the 
Francis Norwood Bard chair of metallurgical engi- 
neering. Mr. Bard, owner of the Barco Manufactur- 
ing Company of Chicago, endowed the chair with a 
gift of $250,000 at a dinner held in his honor, Novem- 
ber 7. At the same time announcement was made of 
the redesignation of the School of Chemical Engineer- 
ing as the School of Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
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neering. Professor Kyle heads a broadened program 
in metallurgical engineering. F. H. Rhodes, director 
of the former School of Chemical Engineering, is con- 
tinuing in the directorship. 


PauLINE De Hass, whose appointment as associate 
professor of home economics, Missouri Valley College 
(Marshall), was reported in ScHoot anp Socrery, 
September 15, 1945, has aecepted a post as professor 
of home economies, Southern Illinois University (Car- 


bondale). 


THE College of Engineering, University of Illinois, 
has sent to SCHOOL AND Society the following an- 
nouncement of recent appointments: A. M. Freuden- 
thal, visiting research professor in theoretical and ap- 
plied mechanies; W. R. Morgan, research professor 
in ceramie engineering; Arnold T. Nordsieck, pro- 
fessor of physics; R. E. Grim, part-time lecturer 
and research consultant in clay mineralogy; associate 
professors, W. L. Hull, Everett Laitala, and L. C. 
Pigage (mechanical engineering), H. L. Langhaar 
(theoretical and applied mechanics), and Henry 
Quastler (radiobiology, under physies) ; and assistant 
professors, G. F. Stockdale (ceramic engineering), 
L. G. Alexander (chemical-engineering research), W. 
H. Munse, J. C. Dietz, E. R. Bretscher, and E. J. 
Daily (civil engineering), Thomas A. Murrell (elec- 
trical engineering), Harry Czyzewski (metallurgical 
engineering), and R. D. Hill and R. D. Raweliffe 
(physies). The above-named will engage in research 
for part time at least. Those appointed to the teach- 
ing staff are: professor, N. O. Myklestad (theoretical 
and applied mechanics); associate professor, F. R. 
Steinbacher (aeronautical engineering) ; and assistant 
professors, Jacque Houser (aeronautical engineering), 
D. S. Babb, J. R. Barkson, W. H. Byers, P. K. Hud- 
son, J. P. Neal, and H. D. Webb (electrical engineer- 
ing), and R. N. MeDonald (mechanical engineering). 
These are a few of the 150 new members of the staff 
which bring the entire teaching personnel to 468. 


Epwarp C. MILuer, formerly assistant professor of 
metallurgical engineering, Purdue University, has 
been appointed associate professor of chemical and 
metallurgical engineering, Wayne University (De- 
troit). The Reverend Don Richardson Frey, former 
pastor, Christ Chureh, Detroit, was recently appointed 
to the post of chancellor of the university’s chapter 
of the National Student Association, the newest re- 
ligious group to be formed on the campus. 


Kart A. Dvorak has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of business administration, Pacific University 
(Forest Grove, Ore.). 


Appi— May CoKELEy was recently appointed asso- 
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ciate professor of foods and nutrition, Western Col- 
lege for Women (Oxford, Ohio). 


Marian H. Drxon has been named associate pro- 
fessor of home economics, Catawba College (Salis- 
bury, N. C.). 

Rosert M. Ewine, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of journalism, Ohio Wesleyan University 
(Delaware), was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
October 20, 1945, has been named assistant professor 
of journalism, Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.). 


Eupon J. Yoprr, a member of the staff of the joint 
highway-research project, Purdue University, will as- 
sume new duties as assistant professor of civil engi- 
neering, the Ohio State University, January 1, 1948. 


JOSEPH SCHAFER AND ERNEST H. GOLDMAN are 
among recent appointees at the University of Bridge- 
port (Conn.), according to an announcement sent to 
ScHooL AND Society by James H. Halsey, president, 
under date of November 25. Dr. Schafer is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the department of history; Mr. 
Goldman, of the department of mathematics and 
physics. Some 30 additional recent appointments 
have been reported from time to time in these columns. 


D. EuizaBeTH COLEMAN has been appointed in- 
struetor in education, Wheaton College (Norton, 
Mass.). 

BuicH Des Brisay was recently named education 
specialist, Inter-American Education Foundation, 
Ine., San Salvador (Guatemala). 


THE REVEREND Ropert J. MCMULLEN, who retired 
from the presidency of Centre College (Danville, 
Ky.) in 1946, is now serving as secretary of the 
Associated Boards for Christian Education in China. 
The Reverend Walter A. Groves, whose appointment 
as Dr. MeMullen’s successor was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, May 10, was formerly inaugurated as 
the 16th president of the 128-year-old institution, 
November 15. 

Witu1Am Burke EBERHARD, artist and architect, 
who arrived at the Stateless Children’s Sanctuary, 
Ine., on the island of Nevis, British West Indies, 
November 7, is supervising the construction of the 
buildings and will serve as organizer of the art classes 
and an instructor when the educational program, 
planned for instruction from kindergarten to college, 
is put into operation. The establishment of the sane- 
tuary, initiated by Mrs. Vere-Stuart-Alexander, was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, November 22. More 
than 20 persons have volunteered their services in 
erecting the sanctuary and in carrying out the educa- 
tional program, and over $27,000 toward a goal of 
$500,000 has already been contributed to the project, 
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in addition to clothing, bedding, and other needed 
equipment. 


Harry G. GUTHMANN, professor of finance, North- 
western University, was elected to a four-year term 
as a member of the Board of Trustees, Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association of America, as a 
result of a mail ballot sent to more than 50,000 policy 
holders and reported, November 21. Re-elected to the 
board were: Frederick A. Goetze, treasurer, Columbia 
University; R. Baylor Knox, vice-president, City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company of New York; George 
C. McDonald, of McDonald, Currie and Company, 
Montreal; and Shirley W. Smith, vice-president emer- 
itus, University of Michigan. Richard Humphrys was 
promoted from the post of assistant actuary to that 
of associate actuary. 


Rosert W. MAnton, professor of music, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, has been named regional 
consultant for the National Association of Amer- 
George E. Rey- 
nolds, whose appointment as instructor in musie 
was reported in ScHoo, AND Society, September 21, 
1946, has been appointed New Hampshire chairman 
for the “Band Hour,” a national musie educational 
broadeast that will be heard early in 1948. 


ican Composers and Conductors. 


THE following reassignments of staff and changes in 
title of the Michigan State Department of Publie In- 
struction were announced on November 10 by Eugene 
b. Elliott, superintendent of public instruction: G. 
Robert Koopman, formerly assistant superintendent 
of publie instruction, was designated associate super- 
intendent for instruction and educational planning; 
C. L. Taylor, formerly chief, division of finance and 
school accounting, became assistant superintendent for 
finance; Earl E. Mosier, whose appointment to the de- 
partment was reported in SCHOOL AND Soctety, Octo- 
ber 30, 1943, was named assistant superintendent for 
instruction; Wilfred F. Clapp, formerly chief, divi- 
sion of school plant, was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent for school organization and plant; and Nor- 
man E. Borgerson, formerly chief, division of admin- 
istrative services, was designated assistant superin- 
tendent for administration. 


Recent Deaths 

Martin Remp, professor emeritus of psychology, 
the College of Wooster (Ohio), sueeumbed to a heart 
attack, October 8, according to a report sent to 
SCHOOL AND Society under date of November 20 by 
John D. McKee, director of public relations at the 
college. Professor Remp, who was seventy-one years 
old at the time of his death, had served as a teacher 
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in the publie schools of Ohio (1895-1900) ; professor 
of philosophy and education and dean (1904-10), 
Huron (S. Dak.) College, and (1910-15), Hastings 
(Nebr.) College; and at the College of Wooster as 
professor of education (1915-25) and professor of 
psychology (1925-44). 


GrorGiA E. Hopper, former assistant professor of 
modern languages (1913-39), Bradley Institute of 
Technology (now Bradley University, Peoria, IIl.), 
died, November 15, at the age of seventy-eight years, 
according to word received by ScHoot AND Soctery, 
November 28. 


THE REVEREND BERTRAND MCF AYDEN, former dean, 
St. Vincent College (Latrobe, Pa.), died, November 
22, at the age of sixty-five years. Father McFayden 
had served the university from 1911 to 1931 as trea- 
surer, chaplain, and dean (1923-25). 


GwLapys SPENCER, assistant professor of library 
science and administration, University of Illinois, died, 
November 22. 


THe Most ReverEND JAMES HuGH Ryan, Arch- 
bishop of Omaha, succumbed to a heart attack, No- 
vember 23, at the age of sixty years. Archbishop 
Ryan had served as professor of psychology (1911- 
21), St. Mary-of-the-Woods (Ind.) College; and at 
the Catholic University of America (Washington, D. 
C.) as instruetor in philosophy (1922-26), associate 
professor (1926-28), Elizabeth Breckinridge Caldwell 
professor (1928-29), professor (1929-36), and rector 
(1928-36). He had served the Omaha diocese as 
bishop (1936-45) and as archbishop (since 1945). 


ANNA JANE McKeaa, professor emeritus of edu- 
cation, Wellesley College, died, November 23, at the 
age of eighty-three years. Dr. MeKeag had served 
as a public-school teacher (1881-92); instructor in 
philosophy (1892-94) and professor (1894-1902), 
Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.) ; and instructor 
in edueation (1902-03), associate professor (1903- 
09), professor (1909-12), president (1912-15), and 
professor of history and principles of education 
(1915-32). 


Norman W. CAmeEron, retired superintendent of 
schools, Garfield (N. J.), died, November 25, at the 
age of seventy-one years. Dr. Cameron had served 
as principal of a private academy (1895-96); prin- 
cipal of a high school (1897-98) ; superintendent of 
schools (1898-1901), Blacksburg (S. C.) ; teacher and 
administrative officer in the educational system of the 
Philippine Islands (1901-04) ; supervising principal 
(1905-07), Lewes (Del.), and (1907-09), Elkton 
(Md.); head of the department of psychology (1909- 
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(now State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa.) ; 
head of the department of psychology and education 
(1913-16), Western Michigan State Teachers College 
(Kalamazoo); director of teacher training and prin- 
cipal (1916-24), City Normal School (Baltimore) ; 
superintendent of schools (1924-26), Pottstown (Pa.), 
and (1936-39), Garfield (N. J.). 


GeEoRGE Ropert HENDERSON NICHOLSON, founder 
(1914) and headmaster, Kingswood School (West 
Hartford, Conn.), died, November 27, at the age of 
sixty-two years. Dr. Nicholson had served as house- 
master (1907-14), Kingswood School (Bath, Eng- 
land), and in the headmastership of the Connecticut 
school (since 1914). 


ARTHUR GORDNER LEACOCK, professor emeritus of 
Greek, Phillips Exeter Academy (Exeter, N. H.), 
died, November 11, at the age of seventy-nine years. 
Dr. Leacock had served as instructor in Greek (1894— 
96), Wesleyan Academy (Wilbraham, Mass.) ; in- 
structor in Latin (1896-97), Wesleyan University; 
and professor of Greek (1899-1939), Phillips Exeter 
Academy. 


Crecin VINCENT THOMAS, president, Fenn College 
(Cleveland), sueeumbed to a heart attack, November 
28, at the age of fifty-five years. Dr. Thomas had 
served as principal (1913-14), Belle Center (Ohio) 
High School; teacher (1916-17), director of evening 
classes (1917-19), and president (1919-30), YMCA 
School (Cleveland) ; and president (since 1930), Fenn 
College. 

ALBERT ALISON REED, professor emeritus of second- 
ary education, University of Nebraska, died, Novem- 
ber 28, at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. Reed had 
served as ward principal (1886-87), Beatrice ( Nebr.) ; 
principal of the schools (1888-91), Odell (Nebr.) ; 
superintendent of schools (1891-93), Gage County 
(Nebr.), and (1893-1900), Crete (Nebr.); principal 
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tendent of schools (1902-07), Superior (Nebr.) ; and 
at the University of Nebraska as professor of second- 
ary education, director of the extension division, and 
university examiner (1907-41). 


JOSEPH STANISLAUS GALLAND, professor of Ro- 
mance languages, Northwestern University, suecumbed 
to a heart ailment, November 28, at the age of sixty+ 
five years. Dr. Galland had held the professorship 
since 1925 and had served as head of the department 
(1925-34). 

LivotpH A. ARENS, former professor of music, 
Lawrence College Conservatory of Musie (Appleton, 
Wis.), died, November 28, at the age of sixty-seven 
years. Mr. Arens, a German-born pianist and com- 
poser, had taught at the Terre Haute (Ind.) Con- 
servatory of Music before going to Lawrence College, 
where he had served the professorship and as head of 
the piano department for fifteen years prior to his 
retirement. 

CHARLES Epwarp PayNe, professor of history, 
Grinnell (Iowa) College, died, November 30, at the 
age of sixty-eight years. Mr. Payne had served the 
college as instructor in history (1907-09), assistant 
professor (1909-12), associate professor (1912-18), 
professor (since 1918), and chairman of the depart- 
ment (1925-44). 


Coming Events 


THE 10th annual Winter-Holiday Seminar of the 
Institute of General Semanties will convene, December 
27, and continue through January 4 in Lakeville 
(Conn.). Enrollment is limited to 30, and early 
registration is requested. Tuition for 36 hours of 
lectures and supplementary sessions for discussion 
and drill is $125.00; room and board, $40.00 to $60.00. 
For further information, write to the registrar of the 
institute. 





ALUMNI AND AMERICAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION! 


JosePH E. BELL 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


ONE of the greatest contributions to higher educa- 
tion has been the growth of the annual giving plan. 
This plan of encouraging alumni and their friends to 
give something to their college or their university 
every year is a plan nurtured by the American Alumni 

1 Based on an address before the 32nd National Con- 


ference of the American Alumni Council, San Francisco, 
July 11. 






Council. In the past five years the number of colleges 
having such a program has doubled, and the per- 
capita giving and total amount raised have become 
larger with each year. 

In fund-raising activities many colleges have not 
yet caught the definite and direct relationship between 
the small gift and the large gift; the gift from the 
young alumnus and the gift from the older alumni. 
Some of us are led astray by the great and handsome 
gifts and lose sight of where they come from. We 
must realize that donors to colleges are human beings, 
not tills to be tapped. The interests of human beings 
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vary from time to time and their wealth varies from 
time to time. And, as human beings, they eventually 
die. Who is to take the place of the substantial giv- 
ers? The men and women who at one time were 
young and who at one time had given modest amounts, 
who had formed the habit, and who had seen their 
gifts made effective through collective giving. 


It is for this reason that the Alumni Association, 
which spends a large portion of its meager budget to 
encourage gifts from all of its alumni, is of vital 
importance to the financial program of its parent 
college or university. Our colleges and universities 
must have a well-rounded and broad viewpoint of 
their fund-raising responsibilities and a program 
that is closely integrated from top to bottom. 

The alumni magazines of the country are becoming 
well edited and well read. As alumni officers see that 
the well-written alumni magazines mailed at regular 
intervals to all alumni or a large portion of them 
and as they see that such magazines provide the foun- 
dation and background of any financial campaign, be- 
cause they keep the alumni well-informed about their 
own college, greater and greater attention will be 
given to this part of their work. 

I ‘should like to direct my remarks this evening to 
the volunteer alumni and alumnae who are with us 
tonight representing in a cross section the eight mil- 
lion former students of the American colleges and 
universities. It is to you men and women that the 
colleges of America now look for their very existence. 
Prominent men and women all over the country have 
made that statement, but I will quote just three: 

Charles Cole in his first speech after assuming the 
presidency of Amherst College this year said: “With 
all the social, economic, political, and international 
factors that are working for great control and greater 
regimentation, I am econvineed that alumni loyalty 
alone can preserve the freedom of American educa- 
tion.” 

In a book published this past spring entitled; “The 
Yearbook of Philanthropy,” John Price Jones, presi- 
dent of one of the largest professional fund-raising 
organizations in the country, wrote in his chapter on 
alumni: “The Alumni Fund appears to be coming 
into its own as an important phase of American 
philanthropy and a potential factor of major impor- 
tance in annual giving. If high individual and inheri- 
tance taxation is maintained, alumni funds may be 
expected to carry an ever-increasing portion of the 
voluntary financing of education.” 

In speaking before a group of Swarthmore College 
alumni, Raymond B. Fosdick, president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, said that the change in tax struc- 
ture during the past thirty years had made impossible 
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the amassing of large fortunes, which previously sup- 
ported colleges, and “the major burden of keeping 
private colleges alive in the future rests with the 
alumni and friends of each institution.” 

Here we have three men: the president of a fine 
college; the president of one of the country’s largest 
fund-raising organizations; the president of the coun- 
try’s largest philanthropic foundation—all three 
stressing the same thought, the dependence of the col- 
leges on the alumni and their friends. 

Munificent gifts are still most important in any 
large fund-raising campaign. But with each passing 
year there is greater dependence on the increasing 
number of smaller, though generous, gifts. This trend 
has been significant for a number of reasons. There 
is one, however, which I do not feel has been fully 
recognized. The spectacle of many of our colleges 
and universities bowing and scraping for the financial 
favor of wealthy individuals, or a few influential 
legislators, has been a most sorry and degrading one. 
With the colleges depending less and less on gifts 
from but a few men and women, the pressure on the 
governing boards by persons who tie strong ropes to 
their gifts or demand or expect favors, that pressure 
is decreasing; it is truly a significant by-product of 
the present trend in giving. 

This trend also heralds a change in the conduct 
of our publie relations and brings into focus the 
need to have all of the alumni well-informed. When 
we use the term public relations, I think that it would 
be helpful if we took time to examine carefully the 
many publics which concern our institution. There 
are many but it is to the alumni that our colleges look 
for understanding. It is to the alumni who get and 
hold the nonalumni friends of our institutions. The 
most important “public” by far for the privately 
endowed or public-supported institutions is the groups 
of men and women who are former students. 

All of this raises the question, “Do the college men 
and women have shoulders broad enough to carry this 
responsibility?” There are a number of factors that 
make it possible to believe that the college men and 
women do have shoulders broad enough to carry these 
responsibilities. 

From figures supplied by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, George Luncy lists gifts and bequests dur- 
ing the thirties and says: “While it took our college 
over two hundred years to accumulate one and a half 
billion dollars worth of assets, they added an amount 
equal to half of that sum during the 1930’s, the decade 
of the worst depression.” 

As the former national director for funds for this 
organization, and as a person greatly interested in 
fund-raising, I am well aware that almost every col- 
lege or university is today seeking enormous sums of 
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money through ecapital-gifts campaigns. I suggest 


that the colleges stop talking about dollars and in- 
stead emphasize what those dollars would do for them. 
Men and women are not interested in giving money 
just to give money. Benefactors of this country give 
money to achieve or to help achieve worthy objectives. 


GREATER INTEREST IN ACADEMIC SIDE 


Money and what it will do for education is very 
important, but it is not the only side to the college 
which should be stressed to the alumni. Funds will 
come if there is interest, and if the colleges are to 
prosper, more alumni must take greater interest in 
the aeademie side of the college. Every college has 
its share of juvenile alumni: men and women who 
think that fraternities, or intercollegiate sports, or 
smokers, or dramaties, or reunions—important as they 
are—are more important than the college itself. But 
today our colleges and universities are confronted 
with great and serious responsibilities in the training 
of the young of America. If they are to be of great- 
est value, they need and should have the intelligent 
support of the alumni and their friends. And this 
relation must be on an adult basis. 

You as alumni should demand from your college 
and your alumni association a program broad enough 
to capture and hold the interest of your able men and 
women with varied interests and the program intelli- 
gently directed so that these various interests can 
be pointed toward and used for the attainment of 
the objectives of your own particular institution. 


SALARY For Decent LIVING 


You men and women who sat at the feet of some 
great and lovable teachers should not let this affection 
blind you to the fact that these same professors must 
eat. To you, the raising of faculty salaries should 
not be a tag-line or a mere gesture. It should be 
emphasized. If the American college and university 
are to attract and hold the best men and women, if 
they are to attract and hold men and women who give 
part of themselves to make their students better young 
men and women, then you alumni should be the first 
to encourage your own institution to have a salary 
seale in keeping with decent living. You should be 
willing to dig deep to make this possible and take as 
much pride in a good faculty with a high salary as 
you do in a fine building or stadium. 


Protect ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Another item which should merit your close atten- 
tion in the plain objective of academic freedom. In 
these days of postwar confusion and excitement 
marked by radical changes on the political and eco- 
nomie fronts, the atmosphere is supercharged with 
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throbbing that passes for thinking. Lies are dis- 
guised as facts. Prejudices masquerade as opinions. 
Vituperation and recrimination replace honest and 
fair discussion. In such a time all good citizens 
should consider it their duty to see that our time- 
honored civil liberties are not lost in the shuffle. And 
thoughtful alumni will be vigilant to protect what is 
termed “academic freedom.” 

I do not have the time here to develop this subject 
fully but I give prominence to it because, when a 
college president or college professor talks about 
academic freedom, he is immediately suspected of 
asking for prerogatives given to no one else. The 
definition and meaning of “academic freedom” have 
long been bandied around. Actually it is not a vague 
statement. Official organizations of both the profes- 
sors and the college presidents (the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors and the Association 
of American Colleges) adopted a joint statement 
defining academic freedom back in 1940. 

This definition is not a plea for special privileges 
denied other citizens nor a cloak to disguise any of 
the multifarious doctrines loosely designated as “sub- 
versive.” It asserts that the professor has both an 
obligation to conduct himself as a discreet rational 
citizen and a right to teach the truth as he has found 
it and sees it. In the spirit of this code every con- 
scientious alumnus should be not only interested in 
seeing that his Alma Mater is staffed with a respon- 
sible faculty but alert to defend that faculty against 
any violation of its right to free expression in class- 
room or community. 


STATE vs. PRIVATELY ENDOWED 


I believe also that as alumni you have the right to 
urge the leaders of the state universities and the 
leaders of the privately endowed colleges to do every- 
thing in their power—now—to avoid a dog-eat-dog 
attitude. Our own organization, the American 
Alumni Council, includes privately endowed, state- 
supported, municipal, and denominational institu- 
tions. There are differences in our work, certainly, 
and even in some phases of philosophy. But there 
are many points which have been used over the years 
as a common denominator and, because of this joint 
effort, all of our institutions have been helped. In 
the field of college-university relations there are trou- 
blesome times ahead unless leaders of both groups 
define better their current and long-range objectives. 

And finally the alumni must be encouraged to take 
an increasingly active part in the affairs of their com- 
munity. Through the district clubs, the alumni maga- 
zine, and every vehicle at your command give encour- 
agement to those educated men and women fulfilling 
their duty as good citizens... . 
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MR. VINOCOUR’S CARICATURE OF VET- 
ERANS AND PROFESSORS 


Tuomas E. CouLTon AND JOSEPH JUSTMAN 
Brooklyn College 


Ir is hard to believe that the author of the article, 
“The Veteran Flunks The Professor: A GI Indictment 
of Our Institutions of Higher Education,” ScHooL 
AND Society, October 18, was not writing with his 
tongue in his cheek or at least indulging in some in- 
nocent professor-baiting. Your periodical must have 
been party to the joke.!| Otherwise it is hard to under- 
stand why the journal should lend itself to propa- 
gating this highly exaggerated lampoonery purporting 
to represent the thinking of veterans. 

If the article was intended to be taken seriously, 
may we offer a brief but serious rejoinder? We too 
are fairly well acquainted with a number of veterans, 
approximately 5,000 enrolled as students at Brooklyn 
College and some 10,000 more whom we have counseled 
at the Brooklyn College Veterans Advisement Unit. 
Incidentally, we are also ex-Gl’s (World War I and 
World War II, respectively) and classroom teachers, 
to boot. On the other hand, we do not claim to have 
so intimate a view of the inner workings of the minds 
of veterans, nor are we in a geographical position to 
state, as does the author of the article, “everywhere the 
opinion [of the veteran] is the same.” 

We presume, however, with some small degree of 
authority based on experience, to express our critical 
opinion of the article as a whole by commenting briefly 
on a number of flat assertions made by the author with 
a confident dogmatism worthy of the “antiquated,” 
“ineffectual,” “mummified,” “doddering,” “senile,” and 
“dogmatically set” professors whom he so ardently 
flays. The number of these assertions is so plentiful 
that we find it no easy task to limit ourselves to the 
space that the letter-writting public is allowed by even 
an indulgent editor. 


1. ‘‘,.. he [the GI] wants to be trained for a specific 
job.’’ In our experience, we have not found it true that 
veterans in a liberal-arts college desire primarily to be 
‘‘trained for a specific job.’’ Veterans attending spe- 
cialized vocational schools or colleges may wish to do so. 
In our liberal-arts college, veterans desire primarily a 
good general education. Incidentally, they seek to obtain 


1 Readers of ScHOOL AND SOcIETY may rest assured 
that the journal was not ‘‘a party to the joke,’’ nor as 
stated in an article on ‘‘ Editorial Policy’’ (February 22, 
1947) does it endorse everything that it publishes.—Eb. 


some preprofessional preparation for a career in medi- 
cine, law, engineering, architecture, business, or teaching, 
But they do not come to a liberal-arts college primarily 
to be trained for a specific job. Since the spring of 
1946 our enrollment has vastly increased through the ad- 
mission of veterans who, of their own free will, have 
chosen to pursue a liberal education. The information 
has reached us that this has been the experience also of 
a good many other liberal-arts colleges. 

2. **. .. and not have to fritter away his time cram- 
ming inconsequential facts. ...’’ We frankly suspect 
Mr, Vinocour of keeping company with highly esoteric 
individuals. We find that too few professors actually 
possess the recondite but interesting information cited 
by the author, and if they use it to add spice to a course, 
more power to them. We find it hard to believe that 
colleges which are so ill-equipped and badly staffed as 
those of which the author speaks can possess more than 
a very few individuals who are so thoroughly well-in- 
formed. 

3. ‘What does the college-going veteran (italics ours) 
think and talk about today?’’ The genus ‘‘the college- 
going veteran’’ fascinates us. We have found to our 
surprise that college-going veterans are like human be- 
ings in that they are all different. They show rather 
marked differences in personality make-up, in interests 
and abilities. Our counselors frequently remark that no 
two problems presented by veterans are identical. We 
wonder at Mr. Vinocour’s ability, even after traversing 
7,000 miles and talking to veterans all the way, to dis- 
tinguish ‘‘the college-going veteran’’ as a new and orig- 
inal subspecies of the human race. 

4. ‘* Well, of course the men talk about women just as 
women talk about men.’’ We are delighted to report 
that, in a liberal-arts college, the conversation does not 
suffer from the same monotony. The topics of conver- 
sation are actually more diversified and interesting. 

5. ‘*The average veteran is well-travelled, battle-hard- 
ened.’’ There are approximately 2,000,000 veterans in 
educational institutions. In our experience with our 
own veterans, we have found that some are battle-hard- 
ened, some have experienced combat without becoming 
battle-hardened, and some were no nearer battle than 
some installation in the Zone of the Interior. . 

6. ‘‘The average veteran is not interested in having 
to content himself with such courses as .. . Intermediate 
Art, Elementary Greek, Latin Prose Composition, Ob- 
servation of Teaching, Glee Club....’’ The ‘‘average’’ 
veteran of Mr. Vinocour’s fancy is under no compulsion 
to take these courses. Actually we have found a good 
deal of veteran interest in some of these courses. Would 
the author maintain that our institutions of higher edu- 
cation would be better if such courses were not even 
offered? 

7. ‘*I shall quote now from a survey that I have just 
completed in which students were encouraged to voice 
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their opinions confidentially. ...’’ We are curious to 


know whether Mr. Vinocour heard any but the harsh criti- 
cism which he quotes. In our experience, we have found 
veterans to be more judicious and discriminating in their 
judgments. They frequently voice praise of their in- 


structors as well as criticism. 

8. ‘*The old saying, ‘Those who can, do; those who 
can’t, teach,’ is particularly noticeable. <* ES ee 
Vinocour found it necessary to use this old chestnut, he 
is not much more original than the ‘‘antiquated’’ pro- 
fessors whose ‘‘ ossified teaching methods’’ he so strongly 
condemns. 

9. ‘Over 90 per cent of the professors in American 
colleges are well over thirty-five.’’ The author’s infer- 
ence is not clear. Would he retire these doddering pro- 
fessors over thirty-five and send them out to pasture? 
Would he do the same for doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
bankers, architects, and Congressmen over thirty-five? 

10. ‘‘Pick up the catalogue of nearly any university 
and scan the biographies of the faculty. The dates of 
their training will startle you.’’ Mr. Vinocour startles 
easily. His astounding statistics show that 50 per cent 
of the faculty members (as listed in a college bulletin) 
were students more than 30 years ago. Some of them 
were children longer ago than that, but what has this to 
do with their teaching ability now? A glance at our own 
college bulletin shows that some of the leading pro- 
fessors in our college (and the best teachers and scholars) 
‘studied as undergraduates from 1897 to 1907.’’ 


The statements cited above are but a few of the gems 
selected from a larger collection. It is no part of our 
intention to deny that many colleges today are forced 
to provide inadequate housing for their veteran stu- 
dents and are handicapped by worn-out or insufficient 
equipment and lack of first-rate teaching personnel. 
But most veteran students fortunately understand that 
the housing shortage is nationwide, that educational 
equipment is expensive and hard to obtain, that most 
colleges are not plentifully supplied with funds, that 
trustees are sometimes justifiably hesitant about ex- 
tending or overextending their facilities (not knowing 
how long the educational boom will last), that first- 
rate teachers are no more plentiful than first-rate 
doctors or lawyers and, at the moment, are consider- 
ably harder to obtain in the open market. 

The literature of veterans’ education has, from the 
outset, suffered from an excess of fancy and too little 
fact. We have been plied with statistical forecasts, 
long-range predictions, subjective opinions, and much 
sheer hokum. In a real sense, the nation is watching 
closely the education of veterans as its first large-scale 
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experiment in subsidized education. We owe it to the 
veterans and to the publie to disseminate none but 
sound information, founded firmly in fact, and tem- 
perately expressed. 
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ADAMS, KATHERINE. Prince of Paris. Pp. 332. Hinds, 
Hayden and Eldredge, 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 
1947, $2.50 


Contains 39 other stories of adventure in many countries 
suitable for boys and girls from 10 to 16 years old. 


e 

ANSAY-TERWAGNE, H., AND J. VELUT. La Nueva Peda- 

gogia; Teoria y Practica. Pp. xx+258. Editorial 

Kapelusz y Cia, Moreno 372, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
1947. 





ARMITAGE, ANGUS. Sun, Stand Thou Still. Pp. x +210. 
Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 70th St., New York. 1947. 
$3.00. 

The life and work of Copernicus who overthrew the belief 
that the earth was fixed at the center of the universe. 


BEDELL, RALPH C. (editor). ‘‘Basic Guidance—Sug- 
gested for Nebraska Schools.’’ Nebraska Guidance 
Bulletin, No. 1. Pp. vii+70. State Department of 
Vocational Education, Lincoln, Nebr. 1947. $1.00 
(free to Nebraska schools). 

Prepared under direction of Frank L. Sievers. 
€ 


Cooper, DAN H. (editor). ‘‘ Administrative Planning for 
School Programs and Plants.’’ Vol. X. Proceedings 
of the 16th Annual Conference for Administrative Of- 
ficers of Public and Private Schools. Pp. vi+160. 
University of Chicago Press. 1947. $2.00. 
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FAIRCHILD, HENRY PRATT. Race and Nationality as Fac- 
tors in American Life. Pp. 216. Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 1947. $3.00. 

This book should interest all Americans who wish to see 
class discriminations abolished in a democratic society. 
* 


List of Doctoral Dissertations in History now in Progress 
at Universities in the United States. Pp. 39. Ameri- 
can Historical Association, Library of Congress Annex, 
Washington, D.C. 1947. 

* 


‘Modern School Practices in the U.S.A.’’ Bulletin of 
the Association for Childhood Education. Pp. 24. 
Published by the association, 1201 16th St., NW, Wash- 
ington 6. 1947. $1.00. 

A photographic story of children’s school experiences in the 
United States prepared in response to requests received 
from teachers here and abroad. 


6 
REEDER, EDWIN HEWETT. ‘‘A Guide to Supervision in 
the Elementary Schools.’’ Bulletin. Vol. 45, No. 7. 
Pp. 71. University of Illinois. 1947. 
Educational Research Circular No. 60. 
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A Study of National History Textbooks Used in the 
Schools of Canada and the United States. 
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American Council on Education, Washington 6, 


Publication No. 2 of the Canada-United States Committee 
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WALPOLE, ELLEN WALES. 
Pp. 72. 


l. 2, and 3. 
1947. $0.60 each. 


An attractive set for children of preschool age, with pic- 


tures by Nerman. 


WESLEY, WILLIAM CLARENCE. 
Programs for Better Living. 

Vol. XIX, No. 4. 

$0.50. 


vice Bulletin. 
of Kentucky. 1947. 


Reading and Writing. 
Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge. 
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Bureau of School Ser- 
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Books 





AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 


BUREAU 


28 E. JACKSON 
BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 4, 
ILLINOIS 


Universities and Col- 
leges throughout the 
United States continue 
their great demand 
for recommendations 
for those trained in 
the different fields of 
Science. The positions 
range from instructor- 
ships to heads of de- 
partments. 


Our service is 
nation-wide. 














THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request 








THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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** . . a rich source of suggestions on all phases 
of teaching in the elementary school.’’ 
EDUCATIONAL BULLETIN 


“e . . no recent contribution in this area has a 

consistency and thoroughness of treatment com- 

parable to that found in this work.”’ 
EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK 


EDUCATING 
AMERICA’S 
CHILDREN 


Elementary School Curriculum and Methods 


By FAY ADAMS 


University of Southern California 


HIS is a practical, interestingly written 
book, offering excellent preparatory back- 
ground for the prospective elementary school 
teacher. It describes and illustrates the organi- 
zation and methodology of educational activities 
through which genuinely democratic living will 
emerge. In addition to giving a skillful inter- 
pretation of the thinking and research in the field 
of elementary edueation, the author vividly pre- 
sents the problems of children and the classroom. 
Every effort has been made to provide practical 
and usable techniques and methods. 


490 pages, $3.75 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


IS East 26thStreet. New York 10, N 

















